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Report of the Board of Trustees 


To The Association 


As some of you know on last Annual Day we made a change in 
management electing Professor Johnstone, Director and Professor 
Nash, Superintendent, thus centralizing authority here at the school. It 
has worked splendidly and the school is all you would expect it to be un- 
der their management assisted by such a corps of able and willing assis- 
tants. They will tell you in their reports what has been done and what 
we hope to do with your help. The Board of Trustees would merely 
call your attention to some items “lest we forget.” The past year 
of world readjustments has been a trying one for the school, but 
the wise policy of securing land at low prices in the years agone, de- 
veloping it to a high state of cultivation, and the blessings of our 
Heavenly Father in giving us such abundant harvests has helped us 
very greatly in solving the problem of maintenance, especially for our 
food supply. 


So gradual has been the growth that we hardly realize to-day 
that we have a property here of 250 acres and with buildings worth 
$500,000 and at Manantico 800 acres and with buildings worth $45,000. 
Counting conduits and the rest of the requirements for a modern 
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plant, making a total net investment of over $600,000 which could 
not to be duplicated for that sum. These figures are from the auditor’s 
report. In addition we have an endowment of $34,000. Legacies 
for life provision of $39,000, exclusive of that portion of those funds 
invested in Buildings and a debt of but $30,000, all accomplished in 
33 years. 

During those years we have cared for 1600 different children. 


So much for the material; let us glance for a moment at what 
we might term the spiritual side of our Institution for after all that 
is what really counts. 

We feel greatly honored in having the state choose our Institu- 
tion head to help them solve the problems that relate to all wards of 
the state and to a better understanding of their needs by the citizens of 
the communities from which they come, which will be to our advantage 
as well as to that of the state in the years to come. 

The influence of the Training School is quietly spreading. We 
not only have pupils from nearly every state in the union but from 
many foreign countries as well, and have greatly aided other states 
to get started in the good work. When the question of taking care 
of the unfortunate ones is brought up no matter where, we are happy 
to feel we can be of service, whether at home or abroad, as has been 
demonstrated. Burlington County Colony was officered from here, the 
Baron De Hirsch Colony at Woodbine: was offered us by the Trustees, 
but we felt we could do better service by getting the state to accept 
it, which it did, and we are quite proud that our state is taking the 
lead in caring for mental defectives. The Training School, through 
its very effigent Director, is well to the front in that service and 
Woodbine is now a reality. 


This Institution is doing a great work and we feel it an honor 
to be associated with it. 

If any of you are not members of the associaion we would like to 
have you join us with the feeling “in as much as ye did it unto one 
of the least of these ye did unto me.” 

We all miss to-day one who for so many years was a guiding spirit 
in this cause, his work will live because he builded wisely and well, 
and in that same relation we would like to make mention of those 
who were associated with him during the early struggles of this 


school and who are still with us and we trust may be for many 
years. 
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W. Graham Tyler of Phila., dating back to 1888. 

Dr. Thos. J. Smith of Bridgeton, dating back to 1891. 

Rev. Heber H. Beadle of Bridgeton, dating back to 1892. 
and the Lady Visitors. 

Mrs. Thos. J. Craven of Salem, dating back to 1889, the 
President of the Board of Lady Visitors. 

Mrs. Edward P. Shields of Bridgeton, dating back to 1889. 

Mrs. Chas. Keighley of Vineland, dating back to 1890. 


All of these are many years earlier in the service than the other 
members of the boards. 


I do not know that we ever publicly said to Senator Baker how 
much we appreciated his work and the many, many hours he gave, not 
only here at the school, but wherever he was. Its development and 
standing in the State and Country were uppermost in his thoughts and 
plans. Therefore it would seem quite appropriate to say to these, 
his co-workers of those strenuous times, and while we have them 
with us, that we think you did more than well. Especially were you 
appreciated during the early days when because of its newness, criticism 
and misunderstanding came more easily than appreciation and under- 
standing, but the results speak for themselves. I should like to quote 
a few lines, the author of which I do not know, as they seem quite in 
keeping. 


Do It Now 


If with pleasure you are viewing any work a man is doing, 
If you like him or you love him, tell him now; 

Don’t withhold your approbation till the parson makes oration 
And he lies with snowy lilies o’er his brow. 


For no matter how you shout it, he won’t really care about it; 
He won’t know how many teardrops you have shed. 

If you think some praise is due him, now’s the time to slip it to him, 
For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead. 


More than fame and more than money, is the comment kind and sunny, 
And the hearty, warm approval of a friend; 

For it gives to life a savor, and it makes you stronger, braver, 
And it gives you heart and spirit to the end. 
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If he earns your praise, bestow it; if you like him, let him know it, 
Let the words of true encouragement be said ; 

Do not wait till life is over and he’s underneath the clover, 

For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead. 


May we add just this word. All of the members of the boards, 
both of Trustees and Lady Visitors, are intensely loyal, and they, at 
considerable sacrifice of their time (for some of them come from 
quite a distance) make several trips during the year and at their own 
expense, to take part in guiding the school’s affairs. He that would 
be greatest should be the servant of all is well carried out, and the fu- 
ture causes us no great concern for we know the interest will not 
lag. There is too much at stake. 


For the Board of Trustees, 
HOWARD I. BRANSON, 
President. 





Whenever we look upon a child who has a fair countenance and 
regular features, a well-developed body, who is more or less alert, 
who can talk fairly well, we at once rule out the responsibilities of 
mental defect and say that he surely is normal and responsible for his 
deeds. Now this is a fatal fallacy. It can be proved by statistics that 
a very large percentage of the children in our institutions for the 
feeble-minded, children whom the experience of months and years 
has demonstrated are hopelessly feeble-minded are nevertheless fair 
to look upon, fair of face, well developed physically, having every 
outward appearance of a normal mind. In other words, a very large 
percentage of feeble-mindedness does not show itself by any physical 
marks. This complicates our problem in another way. Not having 
recognized these children as feeble-minded, but rather considering 
them normal, placing them in the normal group, we have thereby 
lowered our standard of that group, and we have come to make the 
normal group include a great many children who do those things that 
are troublesome and annoying, who cannot do the things that we really 
know they ought to do, and so we are the victims of a vicious circle. 
These children are normal. They do these undesirable things, there- 
fore, normal children do these things. Therefore, children that do 
these things shall be normal. So much for the a priori argument.— 
Goddard. 
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Report of the Board of Lady Visitors 


In their 33rd Annual Report the Lady Visitors commend again 
the carrying on of the Training School as they see it from time to 
time in making their unexpected visits. They are mindful first of 
all of the boys and girls who look upon the school as their home. 
With systematic work and study and play, with health giving air 
and sunshine and by having the benefit of fresh products from the 
farm, they feel confident, that many if not all of the children have 
greater comfort and happiness and receive better nourishment here 
than they could possibly have in the homes of their parents. 


If the primary thought of the Ladies in visiting the School is 
the welfare of the children their secondary one is appreciation of 
the thoughtful officers and employees, for the great tenderness of 
heart that comes to those who protect the afflicted is truly theirs, 
Long ago Martin Luther wrote, “The faithful training of other 
people’s children is to be put among the highest virtues of earth,” 
and we would appreciatingly place that crown upon the patient 
brows of the Training School staff. 


Strange as it may seem to some of you, the Training School is 
the place to come when depression takes hold of one’s spirit, for 
the happiness of hundreds of children, although afflicted, is very 
contagious. If every one seems to smile, it surely must be because 
every one is contented and happy. Perhaps nothing so nearly proves 
the close touch between teachers and children as is shown in the birth- 
day parties and the spirit at Christmas. The painstaking thought 
given each individual child at that especial time must be witnessed 
to be fully understood. It means days of exacting work in order that 
each boy and girl shall have his or her wishes gratified. To see the 
preparations in the way of Christmas greens, and to see the joyful 
anticipation of the children sends a thrill to one’s very heart. In the 
stress of life’s daily battles, have you come to think there is no Santa 
Claus? If so, come to the Training School some day next December, 
and you will be convinced by the very children whose interests have 
brought you here to-day that Santa is no myth. 
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Only one year ago, as we gathered for our happy annual day, we 
listened to the voice of our greatly beloved President, Hon. Philip P, 
Baker. To-day, his voice is stilled, and his useful life is an honored 
memory. The passing of Mr. Baker on Aug. 14th, 1920, was such a 
distinct loss to this institution, that words fail in trying to give ade- 
quate expression to our sense of loss, and to the full measure of worth 
and uplifting influence of this quiet, kindly man. As our thoughts 
sadly linger on one who can be with us no more, we think of another 
whose delight it was to be associated with this school. On Oct. 23rd, 
1920, Miss Susan N. Warrington, an Honorary member of the Board 
of Lady Visitors, passed on to her well earned reward. Miss War- 
rington’s enforced retirement from active service after a long period 
of years, did not lessen her interest in the Training School, for through 
generous giving and messages of love, she was ever proving her thought 
for the care of our afflicted children. Those of us who were privileged 
to meet as fellow members and officers of this Association, these 
valued friends, can only accept God’s dispensation and conscientiously 
endeavor to emulate their worthy example. 

ISABEL CRAVEN, Pres. 

BESSIE K. HIRES, Sec. 





We ourselves have never forgotten that this is a training school and 
that training must be our chief function; also that this Training School 
is for those who are backward or feeble-minded. We have never tried 
to draw the line on a too strictly scientific basis, but have held our- 
selves as a sort of experimental institution, where any case that could 
not quite come up to the requirements of normal life in the world 
should be studied, tested and given an opportunity. 





There is an increasing demand for properly trained teachers for 
special classes in the public schools. The Training School is glad to 
again conduct its summer session for six weeks, and is pleased to 
announce that through co-operation with Lehigh University it is able 
to grant university credits for those who successfully pass the examina- 


tions. 
An announcement from the Syracuse (N. Y.) institution tells of 


the new department for training teachers which is being conducted at 
that institution by the Oswego State Normal and Training School. This 
is a full year’s course and includes clinics, care and training, parole, 
and instruction in modern methods of dealing with mental defectives 
and other kindred groups. 
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Kate and Her Family 


She really cannot remember how many children she has had. She is 
not sure how old she is. She said at first that she was sixteen and then 
changed it to forty-six but she looks older. Her shoes are not mates 
and are fastened with strings. Her dress is ragged and the patches are 
sewn on with white thread in big stitches. She says she can’t be sure 
(but we know) that two of her boys, born of her first husband, are in 
the institution for the feeble-minded. 


She thinks one of her boys went to war but is uncertain whether it 
was her son or her brother’s. 


She had been living in a shack about eight by twelve feet, about thirty 
yards back of her brother’s house. The only piece of furniture in 
the shack was a stove. There were no beds nor bedding; a lot of rags 
and clothing in a corner of the room served as a place for her and her 
children to sleep. They used old square oil cans to sit on. The place 
was very filthy. Some potatoes and a loaf of bread was all the food in 
the house. 


The drinking water in an old can was so dirty that one of the 
party asked where they got it and the oldest girl showed him a ditch 
along the side of the track in a low swampy place, and said, “Maw has 
to strain the frogs out before we drink it.” When asked why they 
didn’t get their drinking water from the surface well on her brother’s 
place a few feet away, the mother said that her brother 
would not allow her to use it. He referred to his sister in the same 
language when he spoke of her. 





When we met her on the street today, she told us that she has moved 
back to the shack in the woods with her last husband. She is not sure 
that she had been married more than twice but told us that the little 
five- year-old girl with her, is her child but that she was never married 
to its father, who lives in the neighborhood. Then she said, “people 
talks a lot but I don’t tell nothing.” 


While we were talking, her “last” husband rode by on a bicycle. 
We stopped him and questioned him. He said she was now living with 
him in the shack in the woods but she had left him sometime before and 
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had gone back to the shack alongside the tracks because she was afraid 
to live in the woods after night if he was not there. Then he added, 
“they’s more danger from tramps alongside the tracks.” We could 
only think that a tramp would have sunk low indeed, to have sought 
shelter in that filthy shack. 

With the mother was a thirteen-year-old girl who gives the 
impression of having had experiences unfit for a girl of her age. She is 
wild, incorrigible and saucy. She has had but few days of schooling 
_ and both stepfather and mother said they are unable to control her. He 
said whenever he attempted to correct her the mother got mad and 
so he guessed he’d better shut up. 

The mother and the two girls are distinctly feeble-minded. The 
father will be glad to get rid of the oldest girl because she is so much 
trouble. He would like to keep the five-year-old because the man who 
is her father pays two dollars a week toward her keep. He says he 
doesn’t want the mother to be “put away” because she makes him a 
good woman and he “can’t get another one because he married her.” 


The twin brother of the mother lives in a five-room house near the 
tracks. He is the one who owns the well. His wife looks as though 
she were better stock than he is, although she too is feeble-minded. The 
inside of the house is very untidy but much cleaner than the outside. 
He says he is too busy at his job. At the present time he is not work- 
ing but named almost every skilled trade as his “when he’s at work,” 
and then added fishing, clamming and laboring. 

They have had thirteen children: four are dead, two are married, one 
having two children and the other three. One who is quite feeble- 
minded is in the reformatory, and six are living at home. 

When we started to enter the house she half closed the door on us, 
telling us that the baby (a few weeks old) had spots on him and “meb- 
by it’s ketchin” but when we showed no fear and went right in she said 
“mebby its just mosquito bites.” 

This is the same type of family as the Jukes and the Kallikaks. The 
State is now trying to clear them up as rapidly as possible so that the 
next generation will not give us twice as many for whom to care. The 
officers of the law are co-operating in a manner that was hardly hoped 
for ten or fifteen years ago. 

Our child welfare laws enable us to remove these children from this 
miserable environment and place then in suitable institutions where 
they may be trained to usefulness, protected from adults of low men- 
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tality, and allowed to live happy lives without the complications of 
parenthood. 

Steps have already been taken to place the first mother, two of 
her daughters and one of her nephews, in the institutions for the 
feeble-minded. The boy in the reformatory will also be transferred to 
the colony for the feeble-minded. 

It is a big problem with many ramifications, but the State is alive to 
its menace. Just as it tackled the problem of the insane forty or fifty 
years ago it is now determined to solve the more difficult question of 
the feeble-minded. 

Every isolated district of every State furnishes its families of Kal- 
likaks, Jukes, Ishmaels and Nams. Until they are gathered under 
the control and protection of the State, education will be delayed, 
crime will be increased, disease will be spread and good stock will 
be contaminated. Here and there we are told that one of the “tribe” 
has married and is “doing well for them” but this is only because 
they have mated with someone of better stock, and moved out of 
the old environment. No one knows what the grade of the children 
will be. 





The greatest damage and the greatest expense for the future is 
found in the lack of care for the feeble-minded women of child- 
bearing age. It has been found that feeble-minded women average 
twice as many children as normals. 





If we are going to fairly estimate the whole situation concerning 
the relationship of delinquency to mental defect we must know the 
whole facts, the facts concerning the many delinquents who are not 
feeble-minded. And if we are going to offer a social prognosis for 
those who rank by the usual age-level scales as feeble-minded we 
must, in all fairness, let the other influencing factors enter into our 
calculation—the abilities not estimated by these scales, the personality 
traits, the environmental conditions, and the character of past expe- 
— all as bearing upon the probabilities of conduct.—William 

ealy. 





The feeble-minded who are now in suitable institutions have all 
creature comforts, cleanliness and medical attention. They are made 
happy by entertainments and games. Many become very helpful in 
household duties of every description. Some acquire a surprising 
proficiency with tools, learning carpet weaving, mattress and broom 
making, and the elements of carpentry, painting, dressmaking and 
tailoring. They are effective workers as laborers on concrete work 
and road making, and on the farm and in the care of poultry and 
stock, they are, when under supervision, far superior to many a “hired 
hand.” In these ways they contribute much toward their own sup- 
port, reducing the cost of maintenance to a marked degree. 
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The Special Class 


(Its Necessity, Practicability, Utility, Methods, Present and Future 
Developments) 


Joseph P. Byers 
Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies for Kentucky. 


Necessity 


1. Experience has shown that in the city and rural schools, as 
now generally organized, there are children who do not and cannot 
receive educational benefit in a degree commensurate with the effort 
and money expended on them. 

2. This group of children is made up of the retarded, the in- 
tractable, the backward and the mentally deficient. 

3. In every elementary public school and rural school district, 
these children are a drag on the classes and on the teachers; especially 
so where school attendance is enforced. 

4. This group accounts for a disproportionate share of school 
absenteeism, truancy and repeating the grades. 

5. The mentally deficient child has the same claim upon the 
State for an education as a normal child. This education can be made 
of largest profit to the child and the community if it is directed along 
lines that shall give him industrial training and habits adjusted to his 
or her mental capacity to acquire and retain. 

6. In every graded elementary public school and in every rural 
school district the number of these children warrants the organization 
of one or more special classes. 


Practicability 

1. The special class idea has already been put into operation in 
upward of three hundred cities and towns of the United States. 

2. In the smaller places and in rural districts the number of 
retarded, backward and mentally deficient children may be too small 
to justify the attempt to provide separate classes for each group; 
therefore it is advisable to form them into one class, the separation or 
classification of the different groups to be made as soon as conditions 
may warrant. 

3. The objection of parents to the special class can be and is 
overcome when the benefits to the child (school interest, progress and 
happiness) are made apparent to them by its operation. 
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4, The cost of the special class, equipment, teacher and its pro- 
portionate share of overhead expenses, has restricted its development. 
To overcome this, New Jersey has adopted a “bonus” of five hundred 
dollars for each special class, payable to the school district where these 
classes are maintained out of the county’s share of the State School 
Fund. Legislation along similar lines has been enacted or is pending 
in many other States. 

5. It is necessary to restrict the enrollment of these classes to 
eighteen or twenty. The restriction, now quite general, to fifteen, 


was based on the expectation that this number would be present in 


the class, but experience has shown that the large amount of absentee- 
ism may justify the enrollment of a larger number without detriment 
to the class work. 

6. Especially trained teachers, with successful teaching experi- 
ence, are necessary. They must have sympathy with their work, some 
degree of ability in trade or manual instruction and in physical 
training. It is necessary to enlarge present facilities for their train- 
ing; this through the normal schools, teachers colleges and sum- 
mer schools. An unnecessarily high standard for these special class 
teachers will require higher rates of compensation which school funds 
are seldom sufficient to allow in any marked degree. This situation 
will result in discouraging teachers from taking up this special work. 
Graduate teachers, with actual teaching experience and strong per- 
sonal qualities, may be intrusted with special class work after a com- 
paratively brief course in physical and vocational training. 

Utility 

1. The normal class and teacher are relieved of a drag. 

2. Retarded and slow children are encouraged and “speeded up.” 

3. Intractable children may become interested in school work 
and thereby brought under control. 

4. Defective children are trained to do things they can do. While 
present information is not conclusive as to how far this training will 
operate to prepare these children for life outside of institutions, it is 
evident that with correlation of the work of the special class with the 
institutions for defectives, a large proportion of them can be prepared 
for useful and happy lives under the custody of the State. It is further 
reasonable to suppose that some of them can be prepared for life in 
their own homes or in the community through the organization of a 
follow-up or after-care system, directed by authority (school or other- 
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wise), and utilizing as far as possible efficient private agencies having 
facilities for such work. 


Methods 
1. Medical and mental (psychological) examination of children 
by competent persons shall precede the assignment of children to 
special classes for defectives. 


2. Equipment for manual training and physical exercises, under 
experienced teachers who have temperamental qualifications for the 


’ work. 


3. Home visitation by the teacher, co-ordinating as far as pos- 
sible the home care with school training. 


4, Direction of manual (vocational) and domestic training along 
lines that may enable the child later to find employment in the homes 
or manufactories of the community. 


5. Extension of the school day and the school year. This is 
possible and desirable. Benefit would be derived from the more 
continuous instruction—reducing the time the child is subjected to 
possible undesirable home influences and the positive undesirable influ- 
ence of the streets. 


Present and Future Development 


1. The special school for special class children is a reality in 
some of the larger communities. It gives opportunity for classifica- 
tion and better supervision and direction. The objection on account 
of long distance from the homes of many of the children can be 
overcome by furnishing means of transportation. 


2. The co-ordination of the work of the State Departments of 
Education and of Charities to the end that at the proper time children 
may be transferred by the educational authorities to the permanent 
care or custody of the State Institution. 


3. The establishment by the Educational Department of a resi- 
dential special school—founded on the same principle that now enables 
school authorities to establish “truant” and “parental” schools. With 
the establishment of such schools the necessity for a system of trans- 
fers to a State custodial institution would become more apparent after 
the school had demonstrated its inability to equip certain children for 
free life in the community. 
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Abstracts From Current Literature 


Vocational Tests for Mental Defectives. By Elizabeth L. S. Ross, 

M.A. Carnegie Research Scholar. Edinburgh University. Studies 

in Mental Inefficiency, Vol. II, No. 1, January, 1921. 

The author notes that “practical ability” is often present in de- 
fectives who show very inferior powers of conceptual thought and 
poor educational aptitude. In large institutions work suitable for those 
possessing various grades of practical ability should be provided. 

The problem of finding the occupation for which the defective 
should be trained is not helped materially by determining the flat 
mental age because each child may possess his own individual special 
abilities and disabilities. The writer justly asserts that the ordinary 
intelligence scales taken by themselves are quite inadequate for voca- 
tional guidance; yet without proper guidance there is the waste of 
money, time, and effort involved in attempting to fit the round peg 
into the square hole. The problem is then to sort out these pupils 
who will never be of use in manual occupations; and, secondly, to 
determine within certain limits the type of work best suited to those 
who are worth training. 


For this purpose the plan of examination should comprise a 
medical examination to show motor or sensory defects; sensori-motor 


tests to estimate speed, precision and complexity of co-ordination; 
observation of individual success in concrete problems; tests for “tem- 


peramental characteristics” affecting success in manual work. 

The tests used by the writer in her investigation were the tapping 
and formboard tests (Healy) and graded maze test (Porteus). These 
were tried out with two groups of normal and defective children, and 
results correlated with a 5-point rating of subjects in handwork by 
their teachers. The following correlations were obtained : 


Tapping test with rank order in Handwork.... .60 p.e. .08 
Binet (Terman) rating with Handwork....... 69 

Formboards with Handwork................. 64 p.e. .08 
Formboards with Porteus.............+..e005 .60 p.e. .08 
Formboards with Mental Age................ 45 p.e. .11 


With the Porteus tests (using the originally published series and 
only to 12 years) .the correlations were decidedly higher. Porteus age 
with Handwork correlated .76 (p. e. .06) and with Mental Age .69 
(p. e. .05). 
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In another investigation the author used 30 inmates of an insti- 
tution where their industrial capacities were well known. The follow- 
ing correlations were obtained: 

Porteus (Vineland Revision) with Stanford 


DE siivvasebautesemsnewererrnecinen’ 71 p.e. .06 
Porteus with Industrial Rating............... 81 p.e. .04 
Average of Porteus and Binet ages with Indus- 

Ct Se ciccevencigdeewasaceessen’s 87 p.e. 03 
Stanford Binet with Industrial Rating........ 81 p.e. .04 


Miss Ross comments on these results as follows: “These results, 
though the cases are so few in number, certainly seem to bear out what 
Porteus claims: that when the Binet and Porteus ages are combined 
and the average taken, we obtain a better index of industrial ability. 

But it was in cases where the Binet rating alone might have 
given quite a false impression of practical ability that the Porteus 
finding seemed most interesting, notably in the case of two boys having 
mental ages of 834 and 634, respectively (I. Q.’s 64 and 59), yet 
ranking 13%4 and 13 on the Porteus scale. Both these boys were 
handicapped in the intelligence test by having specially poor rote 
memory. Though restless and inattentive in ordinary lesson work, 
they both do exceptionally good manual work.” > & F. 





Public School Clinics in Connection with a State School for the Feeble- 
Minded. By Edith E. Woodill. Mental Hygiene, Vol. IV, No. 4, 
October, 1920. 

For the past five years, in connection with the public schools in 
different parts of the State of Massachusetts, monthly mental clinics 
have been conducted by the staff of the Massachusetts School for the 
Feeble-minded, assisted by members of the staff of the State Hospitals 
at Taunton and Worcester. The examining staff consists of a psy- 
chiatrist, psychologist, teacher and school nurse; and the children 
examined are mostly of school age selected because of backwardness 
and truancy. 

In making the diagnosis the Waverly ‘Ten Fields of Inquiry” is 
used, which obtains information as to the physical and psychological 
development, family, personal and developmental history, school pro- 
gress, practical knowledge and general information, social history, 
economic efficiency and moral reactions. Complete records are kept 
of every case examined. 
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The co-operation of the public school departments in the various 
cities has contributed greatly to the success of the clinic by selecting 
the children to be examined and taking the local responsibility of 
supervising the carrying out of advice given. Although the clinics 
were established primarily in connection with the public schools, cases 
for examination from any source have been welcomed. 

The parents are always urged to accompany the child to the 
clinic, and usually after their confidence has been gained and the 
child’s condition explained, they are very ready to co-operate with 
the suggestions given. In all cases the clinic endeavors to give prac- 
tical advice as to the care of the child, for diagnosis alone is of little 
value to the people directly concerned. 

The school clinic thus serves to benefit the child, the schools, and 
the community by recommending adjustments in care and training of 
backward children. It is also a distinct advantage to the institution 
staff to come in contact with these school problems and undiagnosed 
cases. The schools and institution are brought into close harmony 
whereby better care can be given the feeble-minded. 





Speech Correction in the Feeble-Minded as a Function of Public 
Schools and State Institutions. By Walter B. Swift, A.B., S.B., 
M.D., Boston. Journal of Psycho-Asthenics. Fall, 1919. 

The feeble-minded and ungraded cases should be given speech 
correction as a part of their regular training. The mentally backward 
are amenable to a great deal of speech improvement by speech drill. 
It is more than speech correction—it is mental adjustment or readjust- 
ment and also a developer of the mentality. Speech correction in this 
field really means mental development. 





A Group Intelligence Scale for Primary Grades. By Frances Lowell. 

Journal of Applied Psychology. September, 1919. 

The author has made up a group scale which offers a means of 
measuring the intelligence of a large group of children accurately 
enough to sort out those of questionable normality. The twenty-five 
tests, arranged in groups of five each, have been selected from various 
performance and intelligence tests and adapted for group tests of 
different mental processes. The standardization was made on a 
basis of the results obtained from nine hundred and four school 
children between the ages of five years six months and ten years 
five months inclusive. 
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Due to the nature of the tests, in that the method has a close 
correspondence with regular school work, these tests give a more 
accurate index of the child’s performance than do the results of 
individual Binet tests. 





Success Record of Delinquent Boys in Relation to Intelligence. By 
Willis W. Clark. Journal of Delinquency, Vol. V, No. 5, Sept., 
1920. 

An investigation to determine the extent to which intelligence and 
vocational achievement are correlated among 301 boys paroled, fur- 
loughed or discharged from the Whittier State School indicated that 
intelligence is one of the most important factors in social success. A 
positive general relationship between intelligence and success record 
for the whole group was shown by a correlation coefficient of .19. 

The analysis of the specific occupational groups showed a wide 
range from a positive correlation of .74 in the agricultural group to 
a negative correlation of —.51 among those engaged in transportation. 
The study showed that while there is a marked tendency for the 
brighter boys to succeed, intelligence alone is not a sufficient criterion 
of social success, but that temperamental qualities, emotional control 
and degree of supervision afforded have an important bearing on the 
degree of success. 





“Nine of every ten children are born healthy. Twenty years later 
twenty per cent. of them are dead, another twenty per cent. are so 
defective as to be incapable of military service. Of the remaining 
sixty per cent. one-half bear the visible marks of physical defects and 
two-thirds are so mentally deficient that they earn less than $15 a 
week.” —Patten. 





At the latest meeting of the State Board of Education, the Board 
approved the idea of providing an additional member of the faculty, 
who would, as a part of her duties, go to districts where there are 
children, about whom there is a question as to whether or not they 
are feeble-minded, test them and help the local teachers decide whether 
or not they are subjects for our institution. This will be particularly 
valuable, if we get some new buildings, for then we will be able to 
admit more children and will get only those who belong here. It will 
benefit also, in that it will satisfy both parents and teacher that no 
mistake is being made.—The Montana Trainer. 
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